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. . . The Austrian group of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Union has been increased by thirty-three new 
members from the two Houses of Parliament, and now 
has a membership of one hundred and sixty-five. 

... At the banquet of the French Arbitration Society 
on the 22d of February, a marble bust of himself was 
presented to Frederic Passy by his friends throughout 
France. The bust was executed by Madame Elisa Bloch, 
and the funds were furnished by Mr. Ansbert Labbe, 
whose service in having painted and presented to the 
Czar of Russia the great picture entitled "ies Grands 
Artisans de V Arbitrage et de la Paix" is well known. 

. . . Leslie's Weekly for March 5, in a strong editorial 
on " The Worship of War," says that " It would be im- 
possible to conceive a much thinner or more miserable 
pretext for the bombardment of the Venezuelan fort at 
San Carlos than that given in the German parliament by 
Count Von Biilow, who, when pressed to give an ex- 
planation of it, replied that it was necessary to preserve 
German prestige." Von Billow's reason differs from 
those in other countries in support of the national war 
worship chiefly only in being more honest. 

... Of the $753,484,018 appropriated at the last 
session of Congress, $307,704,309 was for past war 
expenses and military preparations for the future. Only 
$2,000,000 are given annually for our diplomatic and 
consular advice, $6,000,000 for the promotion of agri- 
culture, and the entire educational expenses of all the 
States of the Union amount to but $200,000,000. 

. . . An international sanitary congress, similar to 
those held during the past twenty-five years, is to be 
held at Bradford, England, from July 7 to 11 this sum- 
mer. The United States has been invited to send 
representatives. 

. . . Spain having signed a protocol for the appoint- 
ment of a mixed commission, with an umpire to be 
named by Mexico, to adjust the claims of Spanish 
citizens against Venezuela, Denmark is the only remain- 
ing nation having claims which has not provided the 
machinery for their adjustment. It is said that the nine 
nations outside the blockading alliance will present a 
solid front at The Hague against any preferential treat- 
ment in the payment of the three blockading powers. 

. . . Carl Schurz declares that a war between the 
United States and Germany " would not only be crim- 
inal, but idiotic, an absurd atrocity, a murderous non- 
sense." Why could not the same thing be said with 
equal justice of a war between any other two of the 
civilized nations ? 

. . . President Roosevelt has extended for six months 
from March 2 the life of the Spanish Treaty Claims 
Commission, which met first in April, 1901, and has since 
been examining claims growing out of the Spanish- 
American War. 

. . . Communications are being exchanged for the 
establishment of a parcels post between Great Britain 
and the United States. Great Britain has long desired 
such a post, but it was only recently that our government 
was ready to entertain the idea. Give us a parcels post 
quickly, with just as little negotiations as posssble. 



Whence? 

BY EDWIN ARNOLD BBBNHOLTZ. 

Whence cometh Love but from the source ? 
'Twixt fount and ocean no divorce, 
Here or through all eternity. 

Thine act betrays thy hidden thought; 
Without the thought no deed is wrought, 
Hath been, yea, cannot ever be. 

Vain, then, are all our cries of Peace 
While each sun sees the vast increase 
Of Greed and Hate and Lust; 

And armaments piled mountain high, — 
From them be sure sweet Peace must fly. 
Oh, hasten! grind them into dust; 

And make the man of blood abhor'd ; 
Now be the God of Peace adored, 
And Love shall have his way; — 

Aye, come with a resistless rush, 
And Peace, too, in the tranquil hush 
Which follows Love's kind sway! 



The Church and Present Day Ethics. 

BY MARY 8. ROBINSON. 

Estimates, valuations of the Christian church, vary 
among its differing divisions. The ritualistic branches, 
modern and ancient, regard themselves each as the one 
true representation of the earthly-heavenly society, and 
lay claim to a divine authority, a divine indwelling, each 
for itself. Tradition, councils, the dicta of high function- 
aries, to the ritualists, are the voice of the Supreme Sov- 
ereign uttered through these media. The non-ritualistic 
divisions are less pretentious in their claims ; yet, as a 
rule, they hold that the church general is the depository 
of spiritual truth, the authoritative teacher of theoretical 
and of practical religion. The more liberal, so-called, 
define the church as simply a body — not the sum total 
— of believers in spiritual truth ; a body of men and 
women seeking spiritual life and ethical soundness. This 
valuation is credible by reason of the moderation of its 
claim. It is also supported to a degree by the historical 
record. 

A valid statement of fact underlies the couplet which 
avers that when a church is built, the Evil One builds an 
adjacent chapel. Humanity ascends by spiral lines. 
Aggression, retrogression, action, reaction are the methods 
of its advance. We have to concede that the darkest 
crimes ever committed lie at the doors of the so-called 
children of light. A haughty ecclesiasticism, the corrup- 
tion of spiritual guides have produced long periods of 
debasement in the church general, and have befouled 
its records with every iniquity possible to man. Even in 
the present, vast areas of the Christian church are in the 
darkness of obscurantism, the depths of immorality ; and 
in the present, as in the past, great numbers of persons 
spiritually minded and perceptive of the higher ethic, are 
outside of the ecclesiastical pale. Hence, by the logic of 
facts, the church is compelled to concede its fallibility ; 
its subjection, in common with society at large, to the 
gradual, aggressive and retrogressive processes of our 
common mental, moral and spiritual existence. 
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Ethnologists aver that of all advances that of morals is 
the slowest; that in this direction the human animal de- 
velops imperceptibly. This kingdom admits not of ob- 
servation, save from cycle to cycle. And in respect of 
the class named dangerous, in whatever clime it is found, 
it remains virtually unchangeable, apparently devoid, or 
nearly so, of the moral sense. It is the same to-day in 
Ohio that it was in Egypt under Rameses, in Greece in 
the age of Hesiod, in Scandinavia under Wotan. It is 
the morally stationary position of the race. The world 
ethically is still in its go-cart. This last fact may par- 
tially explain, partially apologize for, the slowness of the 
church visible in its perception and exemplification of 
moral truth. It should reconcile us to the mournful dis- 
tance which obtains between the church ideal and the 
church actual. 

The church triumphant is the church of our ideal ; the 
church militant is the church of the actual, past and 
present; as are likewise the church termagant and the 
church delinquent. Since the first three centuries of its 
existence, this human institution with a divine mission 
has shared, as we have said, in the vicissitudes common 
to the experience of the race in every direction of race 
activity. It has had its enthusiasms and its declines, its 
elevations and its depressions, its brightness and its 
gloom, its periods of purity and its periods of infamy. 

Yet, after all concession is made that can be made, 
one can but deplore the feeble perception of the church 
through all the centuries since the third one of its life, 
in respect of the spirit and teaching of its Founder. 
However sincere His adherents may have been, however 
sincere the majority of them may be in the present, He 
would be compelled to call them "fools and slow of 
heart" had He remained with them through the past 
and in the present. For nothing ever recorded in per- 
manent form is clearer than that He antagonized every 
manifestation of hatred and of cruelty; nothing is more 
evident than that the burden of His inculcations, and of 
the inculcations of His successors, was for an accord, a 
fraternity of all races. Every distinctively Christian vir- 
tue tends to this end. Every genuinely Christian life, as 
a rule, is a life of peace and of good-will. Altruism, a 
constant principle of activity in nature, has its flower, its 
crown, its culmination, in the Christian system. In view 
of these facts, is it not deplorable that after nineteen 
hundred years the normal expansion of the distinctively 
Christian principle was left to an Assembly of Jacobins, 
skeptics, to enunciate in a watchword ? That it was left 
to the solitary soul of Tolstoy, groping in a maze of 
ecclesiasticism, of moribund formalism, to declare itself 
against the rapacity, the cruelty of so-called Christian 
potentates and chancelleries? 

The church continually appeals to its constituency and 
to the world at large for funds wherewith to extend its 
propaganda. One may well wish, one might well insist, 
that the condition for receiving such funds should be a 
continually maintained protest of the church, by its lead- 
ing representatives, against all iniquity, all oppression, 
all race hatred and race conflict, sanctioned in places of 
power and by high functionaries. War is as thoroughly 
unchristian as any human activity can be ; it is a horrible 
anachronism in the present inter-relatedness of the nations, 
the present development of judicial methods. Originally, 
one of the methods of prosecuting the individual struggle 



for existence, it was not out of harmony with the fierce, . 
turbulent cycle of the world's animal youth. We per- 
ceive it native, in the present, to beasts of prey ; but 
what was permitted in the period in which man was on 
a plane with his earth-born kindred of the forest and the 
desert, becomes restricted when once the family, the 
tribe, the nation are established ; more restricted when 
sympathy, tenderness, love, righteousness assert them- 
selves, and tends to elimination when the entire race is 
put under moral obligation, one to all, all to each. The 
development of altruism necessitates momentous read- 
justments. And it was for the extension of altruism, for 
the announcement of the world-wide gospel of love, that 
the Founder of the church and His apostles taught that 
in the divine-human kingdom there is no dominance of 
one nation over another, no dominance of one sex over 
another, but that all possess equality in the rights of 
citizenship. 

We have been led to these reflections by a defense 
made by an American missionary, resident at Tientsin, 
of the conduct of his missionary brethren during the late 
disturbances in China. The good man says all that can 
be said for his fellow- workers, and we doubt not that in 
the exigencies of the revolution both he and they did 
the best they could, according to their knowledge, for 
their people. But the apologist fails to explain the 
silence of the Christian leaders through all the centuries 
sequent to the first three Christian ones in respect of 
the use of physical force, the use of weapons, the con- 
quest by arms, the subjugation by violence of weaker 
non-Christian races by so-called Christian "powers." 
He cites no protests as having been made by Christians 
against the opium war of 1839-40, the first proceeding 
of violence on a large scale perpetrated by Great Britain 
against China. He neither cites nor makes a protest 
against the iniquitous conduct of Baron Von Kettler, 
whose insolence and violence were more than even the 
patient Chinese could endure. He has not one word 
of remonstrance against the appropriation of "spheres 
of influence," the robbery of ports and of other areas of 
Chinese territory, perpetrated by certain powers. He 
has nothing to say, in a word, of the system of oppres- 
sion, rapacity, hatred, cruelty which the " Christian " 
nations have practiced against those non-Christian 
through sixteen centuries. We know what this gentle- 
man does not say, and we know what Jesus, his Lord, 
•would say were He to speak to us of these things as He 
spake aforetime to the company of His disciples. 

Before a further outlay of men and money shall be 
made for the conversion of the so-called heathen, we sug- 
gest that missionaries and money be set apart for the in- 
struction, in the first principles of Christianity, of the 
potentates and cabinets of all the nations of Christendom ; 
the high officials, promoters of race hatred, slaughterers 
of their kind ; men who for a pretense make long prayers, 
deliver sonorous orations, and assist at imposing cere- 
monies in the cathedrals of the great capitals of the 
world. On a moral plane with the Knights Templars, 
the prince-bishops of the darker ages, these people were 
long ago left far in the rear by Tolstoy and his fellow 
humanitarians of the present, in their realization of the 
higher ethic. 

Day by day the era of war is merging into the era of 
peaceful industry. Some form of difference, of conflict, 
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may endure so long as human life endures, for struggle 
is the element inhering in all activity. But the era, the 
locale, of the' conflict is transferred. Fist fight is n'd 
longer needed ; the personal fight, the family feud, the 
local war are outlawed ; and the international feud is soon 
to be so relegated to the things past and abandoned. The 
tribunal, the High Court, supersedes the field of carnage. 
We have outgrown the strain of the bear, the wolf, the 
tiger, once dominant in us. Thought and love are the 
forces of the present, the dominances of the future. Al- 
ready the nobler of our heroes are those of the forge, the 
field, the laboratory. Already we perceive, we approxi- 
mate, the law of cooperation, of union, manifest " from 
the beginning" in nature as a divine law. 

Again and again in the course of history, as we have 
said, has the church relinquished her prerogative, fallen 
from her high estate. In the present advance of ethics 
she lags in the rear ; but it may be because of her per- 
manent existence as a social force that those outside her 
pale have been led to outspeed her in the progress to- 
wards moral perfection. But she is gaining ground. 
" What would Jesus say ? " she asks, in the passing hours ; 
and she finds, in those hours, that the answer is not far 
to seek ; that they who have the listening ear are they 
who hear ; that they who have the watchful eye are they 
who perceive ; and that it is with the heart that man 
accepts an expanded righteousness. 



The Unity of the World. 

BY AMORY H. BRADFORD, D. D., MODERATOR NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 

This subject has a prominence to-day that would have 
seemed impossible ten years ago. The discoveries of 
physical science have done much to push it to the front. 
The development of wireless telegraphy, which makes 
inter-communication possible everywhere, and will make 
state secrets impossible, will no doubt do as much as any 
other single agency to destroy war and to bring the na- 
tions together. But in this brief article I shall say little 
of the part material progress has played in promoting 
international good feeling ; I shall rather speak of what 
the average individual may do to advance the unity of 
the world. 

Such transformations, if worth anything, can never 
be manufactured ; — they must grow. Enduring things 
always grow ; the things which are manufactured never 
live long enough to warrant the effort which is put into 
them. Little will be accomplished by plans and schemes. 
We have reached our present civilization by long proc- 
esses of evolution and not by any sudden achievement. 
Our problem is chiefly one of the creation of public 
opinion, or of the removal of obstacles in the way of a 
mutual understanding among nations. Just so soon as 
those who occupy official positions realize that the people 
demand arbitration instead of war they will insist that 
they always believed in it. Emerson said, " The test of 
a leader is the ability to bring all men around to his 
way of thinking twenty years after." We need not be 
troubled if men do not agree with us to-day ; our busi- 
ness is to make them see the righteousness of our cause 
twenty years from now. 
' What may we do to promote the Unity of the World ? 



Kipling, in his " Recessional," sings, " Lest we forget " ; 
the first thing for many Americans to do is to begin to 
forget, and they have already had a worthy example set 
by those high in authority. In a period when Fitzhugh 
Lee and " Fighting Joe " Wheeler have been appointed 
major-generals, I could not, though the son of an old- 
time abolitionist, who well remembers the colored man 
knocking at the doors of his childhood's home, which 
was a station on the underground railway, — I could not 
find it in my heart to go back and rake up the embers of 
the Civil War. It is well that we have offered to return 
the battle-flags. Thus lines of division between nations, 
or enemies in the same nation, are slowly being closed. 
" Let us forget." The man who cannot forget stands in 
the way of the onward movement among the nations. 

If we can forget what occurred in the Civil War, 
we can also cease to refer to many events of a hundred 
years ago. If Mr. Chamberlain can call the course of 
Great Britain at that time a mistake, surely we need not 
insist that it was a crime. There are men who never 
mention the efforts of Edmund Burke and Lord Chatham 
in our behalf; but who do not fail to remember George 
III. and Lord North. Even now there are many who 
are willing enough to ignore the fact that a great and 
influential minority in England, which, if it had been 
weighed and not counted, would have been a majority, 
was on the side of the colonies in the War of the Revo- 
lution rather than on the side of the oppression of the 
colonies. 

As I think of these things I am forced to the convic- 
tion that there is some very despicable political selfish- 
ness behind the jingo talk of our time. I can conceive 
of nothing more unbecoming a civilized man in these 
days than, in public or private utterance, to attempt to 
keep alive animosities which ought to be utterly and for- 
ever forgotten. 

The progress which has already been made toward the 
unity of the world is amazing. We should not fail to 
recognize the more amicable relations already existing 
between all governments. To enumerate these would 
require a volume, and they are being multiplied every 
day. The means of inter-communication are binding all 
nations together. Already they are touching elbows 
around the world. South Africa is nearer to New York 
now than Arizona was fifty years ago. The Paris and 
Pekin express has already been announced, and pas- 
sengers are being booked from one city to the other. 
The globe-trotter is no longer a novelty. 

When Washington's Farewell Address was written 
the American people were as different from what they 
are to-day as a tribe of American Indians then was 
different from the republic of that time. We cannot 
form our policy by the conditions of a hundred years ago. 

People in every land are studying the same literature 
and reading even the same daily papers. In Japan and 
China journals giving the news of the East and West 
alike are on the breakfast table, just as we have them in 
New York. The geography of the earth is changing. 
We have a United Italy where a few years since there 
was a divided Italy ; and a United Germany, where not 
long ago there was a divided Germany. Within less 
than a decade beneath the Southern Cross a convention 
was held which adopted a constitution for a United 
States of Australia largely modelled on the constitution 



